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Bills Signed by Governor 


SENATE BILL NO. 1500, empowering the Game Commission and 
the Department of Forests and Waters to purchase lands from 
County Commissioners. 

HOUSE BILL NO. 1588, directing the County Commissioners to 
offer for sale to the Department of Forests and Waters and the 
Game Commission lands which they may have purchased at County 
Treasurer’s sales. 

HOUSE BILL NO. 1765 empowering the Department of Forests 
and Waters and the Game Commission to purchase seated and 
unseated lands from County Treasurers. 

Other important legislation signed by the governor includes the 
following: 

SENATE BILL NO. 288, appropriating $24,820 from the Game 
Fund to the State Retirement System to meet the obligations of 
Commission employees. 

HOUSE BILL NO. 314, makes it lawful for a member of a hunt- 
ing camp who has killed a legal bear, deer, or elk, to cooperate with 
the rest of the camp only in the manner known as driving in an 
effort to secure the camp quota of six, 

HOUSE BILL NO. 1022, 
animal list, 

HOUSE BILL NO. 1035, providing for identification of persons 
applying for hunting licenses. 


removing raccoon from fur-bearing 


Bills Vetoed by Governor 


HOUSE BILL NO. 196, this bill provided that large game or parts 
thereof may be kept in possession indefinitely if the same has at- 
tached thereto the seal of the Board of Game Commissioners certi- 
fying that such game was legally killed. 

HOUSE BILL NO. 2108, this bill provided that each department 
ot the State Government shall pay counties for costs and mainte- 
nance of prisoners prosecuted under their respective laws. 


Waltons Ask President Roosevelt to Put Water in 
U. S. Work Program 


Tremendous impetus was given to wild life restoration by the 
national convention ef the Izaak Walton League of America in 
Chicago, April 27-28, when national officials called upon President 
Roosevelt, state and federal government officials and the public 
to inaugurate far reaching programs to build up natural environ- 
ment for desirable species for the wise utilization of everybody. 

Resolutions adopted commended President Roosevelt for his 
forestation program and urged that water restoration be included 
in the program throughout the plains and prairie states; also 
that stream improvement work be added on the state and national 
forests; and that the Federal government purchase marginal lands 
in states without federal areas, to reforest them. 

Recommendation was made to the president to the effect that 
adequate provision be made in the proposed federal public works 
program to aid cities in the construction of sewage treatment 
plants, to prevent pollution of the nation’s streams, many of them 
“open sewers !” 

In other resolutions, the federal government was petitioned to 
continue federal conservation research work, and implored to pro- 
vide funds for the continuance of the federal black bass administra- 
tive work to prevent the sale and bootlegging of this game fish. 

Other recommendations were: better protection for bears; short 
term hunting and fishing state licenses at reduced rates for non- 
resident hunters and anglers, and the advocacy of fishermen boy- 
cotting Florida fishing “until that state passes legislation to stop 
the sale of black bass.” 

The convention also recommended that the United States Senate 
Special Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources hold 
hearings to determine the real effect on game due to over-grazing 
on federal lands; it deplored the recent tendency to “play polities” 
with state fish and game departments. 


Support Conservation Week Measure 

Senator Wagner’s American Conservation Week Resolution, 
sponsored by the Educational Conservation Society, has been re- 
introduced as S. Con. Res. #1. The numerous benefits of such 
a bill to the people of the United States need not be mentioned. 
A movement of this sort will bring out the significance of conserva- 
tion in general and will arouse public sentiment in favor of con- 
servation, producing a greater understanding of and respect for 
our conservation laws and the laws of nature, and thus a greater 
obedience to them. 

A Conservation Week will provide a real incentive to organiza- 
tions and institutions as schools, churches, museums, and parks to 
observe such a week with ceremonies appropriate to the occasion. 

Schools, particularly, would be able to share in the observance 
by pageants, assembly exercises, exhibitions, debates, essay and 
poster contests, and instructors could then emphasize more in their 
respective subjects during that week. 

Such a week also would be a fitting occasion for the dedication 
of sanctuaries, parks, etc. 

An American Conservation Week will be a real step toward a 
definite conservation program through education, and inasmuch 
as Pennsylvania is now recognized as the leader in this great 
field we urge you to see every influence possible to effect the 
passage of this measure. 


The Poacher 

The poacher is the sportsman’s worst enemy—in fact he is his 
own worst enemy. He is nothing but a game “bootlegger’ of the 
most selfish type. He is very often responsible for the absence 
of game in our usual stamping grounds, or for the lack ef trout 
in our favorite pools. 

He obeys no law other than his own and takes a keen delight 
in matching his wits against the Game Protector or Fish Warden. 
He never realizes that he is slowly but surely defeating his own 
interests as well as those who live round about him. He is nothing 
but a sneak thief, practically outlawed in his own community. 
A man who steals game—for it is stealing—will steal other things 
if given the opportunity. 

In early centuries, especially in England, the apprehension of 
a poacher usually was quickly followed by his execution. Today 
we cannot impose such a severe sentence. Nevertheless, we can— 
and do—punish them accordingly. 

Pennsylvania has less trouble with poachers than a great many 
other states. Our sportsmen are exceedingly well organized and 
guard their hunting privileges jealously. They lose no time in 
reporting violators and in seeing that they are brought to justice. 
There is nothing that angers a hunter more than the knowledge 
that some sneak, hunting or fishing before season, has robbed him 
of the very sport which he has paid for the privilege of enjoy- 
ing. This is especially true of the huntery, who spends much time 
and effort in feeding and protects game the year round, and then 
learns that some one beat him to it. 

The deer-poacher is our chief violator, And because of the 
vastness of our mountain lands he sometimes gets away with his 
dastardly practice of spot-lighting. But even this form of poach- 
ing or “bootlegging” is fast being broken up by the strenuous 
efforts of the Game Commission and the sportsmen, Already some 
large spot-lighting gangs have been rounded up and prosecuted. 

Many of these violators are no doubt skillful hunters with a 
knowledge of wood-craft and animal lore which, if turned into 
honorable channels, would net them much monetary gain rather 
than its ultimate loss, and probably prison, 

If game “bootleggers” could be made to realize that far more 
social respect and monetary gain can be secured by using their 
skill to guide hunters, and their homes to board and lodge them, 
there would be less poaching. 

Over 600,000 men go afield in Pennsylvania each year, including 
thousands of hunters from other states—a splendid opportunity 
for the honest and ambitious local resident to help himself and 
the sportsmen.—Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Secretary. 
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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 





TRAINING SCHOOL OPEN 


The 1933 term of the Training School for 
Game Protectors opened on June 4th with 
full ceremonies. The school will last six 
weeks. Groups of approximately twenty- 
six officers will be afforded the training each 
week, At the opening ceremonies tribute 
was paid to those officers who passed away 
since the establishment of the school last 
year. 

Pennsylvania was the first state to estab- 
lish a training area of this sort. The camp 
is located in Jefferson County on lands 
owned by the Commission. This location is 
ideally situated, two thousand feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the Allegheny 
Mountains, seven miles southwest of Brock- 
‘way. The building is two stories high, 45 
feet wide and 54 feet long, fireproof and 
containing al] modern facilities. 

While the primary purpose of the school 
is to fully acquaint each officer with the 
Game Code and the provisions relating 
thereto, at the same time there is also 
stressed the social and recreational activi- 
ties so necessary to the making of a good 
officer. 

Each day’s program is definitely outlined 
and strictly adhered to and the men must 
undergo the same rigid physical examina- 
tions, inspection of quarters, inspection of 
uniforms, etc., and other acts of discipline 
in any army camp. In addition to learning 
the Game Code, they also are instructed in 
the art of self-defense, jujitsu, revolver 
shooting, handiing of prisoners, etc. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During May, field officers reported 109 
prosecutions. Most of the violations were 
for dogs chasing small game unlawfully and 
hunting without a license. 








INFORMATION ON THE OPOSSUM 
DESIRED 

Because of the opossum’s value as a 
fur-bearer, as an insect eater, and as 
a source of food for other animals, the 
Commission is collecting all the in- 
formation possible on its life habits. 
If you know of or have observed any- 
thing unusual] as to the habits, feed- 
ing or activities of the opossum, send 
it in and it will be much appreciated. 
If you have a photograph all the better. 





























































! DEER KILLED BY FARMERS 


Reports show that 15 deer were killed by 
farmers in May as protection to property, 
11 being retained for food and 4 being 
turned over to _ charitable institutions. 
Wheat, barley, rye, oats, young peach trees, 
garden produce and strawberry plants were 
damaged. 





































GUARD AGAINST FOREST FIRES 

If a man would wear—and use—the 
ashtray suggested by Fish Warden 
Frank Sanda a year or so ago when- 
ever he goes into the woods—whether 
to hunt, fish or camp—he will be ren- 
dering the whole state a service, by 
precluding all possibility of his unin- 
tentionally starting a forest fire. 

Any kind of small tin can or box 
with lid will do if one or two safety 
pins are soldered on its back. Put 
all matches, cigarettes and pipe ashes 
in it, thus preventing forest, brush 
and grass fires. 














THE MODERN GAME PROTECTOR 








During May, lecturers of the Game 
Commission attended 68 meetings 
reaching an audience of 17,338 per- 
sons. In addition, motion pictures 
were presented at 35 meetings reach- 
ing a total audience of 8,024. 





HORSE PATROL FOR GAME 
COMMISSION 


For years a few individuals in some of ou: 
mountain sections have ‘systematically an 
persistently flouted the law of the Common 
wealth and killed deer when and as the) 
wished. With the advantage of a mor 
thorough familiarity with their chosen ter- 
ritory than any Game Protector—with 
whole county to learn—could ever be ex 
pected to acquire, and if detected, fleeing b) 
trails no automobile could possibly negoti- 
ate, they have all too often been able to 
get away with repeated and outrageous vio 
lations, 

Determined to put a stop to these inex- 
cusable violations and thefts of game (for 
it is just that—plain stealing), the Game 
Commission has made a new departure by 
mounting the Game Protectors in some sec- 
tions of the state. And one of these nights 
some of these miscreants who have been 
jacklighting deer with impunity and laugh- 
ing at the helplessness of an automobile on 
a mountain footpath, or at an officer not 
quite so fleet of foot as they, will be sur- 
prised to find a fast horse sweeping down 
on them—and they will have plenty of time 
later to think it over, in jail. 

If necessary, the number of officers pro- 
moted to the horse patrol will be increased, 
till these most contemptible of all game 
hogs are curbed. 


NEW BEAVER MOTION PICTURES 

rom May 18th to 21st representatives of 
the Game Commission collaborated with 
Vernon Bailey, of the U. S. Biologicai Sur- 
vey, and C. A. Carrello, motion picture photo- 
grapher for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in taking new motion pictures of 
beaver and their young, in Potter County. 
Some very interesting and valuable films 
were secured. 

Three adults were captured and a family 
of three very young beaver. A_ typical 
beaver house was cut open vertically so as 
to show the interior illuminated by power- 
ful reflectors in a motion picture, and films 
were made of this opened house with the 
young lying in plain view in their home. 

The mother and her young are being held 
in captivity, so as to permit other films, 
amid appropriate surroundings, to be taken 
at different stages of their growth. 








STOLEN GOODS COLUMN 


On June 26, 1932, a 19382 model Hvin- 
rude 4 H.P. Lightwin Outboard Motor 
was stolen from a boathouse along the 
Susquehanna River at Columbia, Pa. 
Number on left side back of steering 
handle 4021691. It has a secret number 
on left side of pump and a small dinge 
in the gas tank on the left side. 

Should you receive any information 
pertaining to the whereabouts of said 
motor, kindly forward same to Mr. 
Jerome Culp, Columbia, Pa., or to the 
State Police Barracks, Columbia, Pa. 
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GAME PROPAGATION 























Although the Game Commission carried 
on a few minor experiments in rabbit propa- 
gation at the Fisher Game Farm in 1931, 
the first real attempt to lay the foundation 
for this future industry is being made this 
year, but only on a small scale. 

Game Refuge No. 23 near Aitch, Hunt- 
ingdon County, is the site of these activities, 
and its location in the heart of Savage 
Mountain splendidly adapts it to an experi- 
ment of this sort. 

Of historical] interest in connection with 
this area is the fact that Savage Mountain 
got its name back in 1895 when John 
Savage, then owner of some 30,000 acres in 
that territory, charcoaled «all of it. One of 
the first forges was established in Hunting- 
don County not many miles from the refuge 
headquarters. These historical references 
have no direct bearing on the subject under 
discussion, it is true, nevertheless they tend 
to increase interest in it. 

To come back to the farm: The propa- 
gating field, extending to one side and back 
of the refuge house, consists of approxi- 
mately 40 acres of old orchard, all enclosed 
by fine mesh wire. Within this large area 


Game Refuge No. 23, Headquarters of Rabbit Experimental 
RABBIT PROPAGATION 





is a smaller plot of about 4 acres enclosed 
with wire having 1%” mesh. This is the 
breeding ground. Here the animals nest, 
the young being able, at just about the 
proper age to care for themselves, to escape 
through this large mesh into the rearing 
field. This, of course, prevents congestion 
in the smaller tract. 

In both the breeding and rearing fields 
are placed inverted troughs about 2%’ to 3’ 
long, covered with dirt, under which the 
animals can seek refuge if threatened by 
winged predators. The rabbits are seldom 
bothered by predators, however, because tlie 
refuge keeper and his wife keep the area 
under constant observation day and night. 

For this year’s experiment about 100 
breeders were placed in the field and it is 
hoped to reproduce at least five times that 
number by fall. 

The importance of these experiments 
should be fully understood by every sports- 
man in the Commonwealth as the day is 
not far off when a curtailment of exporta- 
tion by other states will limit our purchase 
of these animals for restocking. This means, 
of course, that unless we can successfully 
propagate our own stock, shortened or even 
closed seasons will ultimately result. 


Farm, 





Huntingdon County 
GAME FARMS IN FULL BLAST 


Activities are now at full blast at the 
State Game Farms. From 900 to 1000 ring- 
necked pheasant eggs are being gathered 
daily and officials are hopeful of securing 
over 125,000 eggs before the season is over. 

While thousands of eggs are shipped each 
week to sportmen’s organizations for hatch- 
ing, a great many also are incubated and 
hatched at the farm, where electrie incu- 
bators with 12,000 egg capacity are being 
used this year. Two thousand eggs are sct 
at a time and after hatching they are held 
several days for hardening and then placed 
in the new colony brooder houses which 
protect the young chicks from inclement 
weather. The colony brooders are 11% feet 
in diameter and 5% feet high. Fifty of 
these have been placed throughout the rear- 
ing fields at each farm. They are painted 
white and their perfect alignment in rows 
of five each make a splendid picture. 

From 800 to 900 quail eggs are being gath- 
ered every week and by the end of the 
season the Commission expects 12,500. Over 
200 grouse eggs also are being incubated, 
and already some of these have been suc- 
cessfully hatched. 














Panorama of Game Refuge No. 23, Huntingdon County. The large area in the center of the picture, extending back 


of the buildings, is being used for rabbit propagating exper iments. 





About forty acres of this tract is an old orchard. 
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PRODUCTION AT STATE GAME FARMS—SEASON 1933 UP TO AND INCLUDING 
MAY 27TH 








Jordan 


R.N. Pheasants 


36,906 
16,281 
19,689 
679 
257 
6,090 


Eggs produced 

Set at farm 
Shipped ... 

Broken or unfit 

On hand 

Young birds on hand 


Total for 
all farms 


82,164 


Fisher 
R.N. Pheasants 


38,773 2,835 3,650 
16,269 2,808 2,745 38,103 
19,356 yr 12* 39,057 
840 27 176 1,722 
2,308 717 3,282 
5,402 817 12,555 


Turkey 


Quail Farm 


246 





*Shipped to the Bureau of Animal Industry for exprrimenta] purposes. 
The Jordan Farm has also produced 468 Reeves Pheasant eggs and has on hand 95 


young Reeves Pheasants. 


It should be understood that all eggs set have not hatched. 


tervals. 


Hatches come off at in- 





BLACKSNAKE KILLS RABBITS 


Game Protector Troy C. Burns says the 
black snake lost some friends in Butler 
County recently, when W. W. Guiney, Deputy 
Game Protector, exhibited » large specimen 
which he had killed. 

The snake had a large lump in his middle, 
which upon examination, proved to be five 
young rabbits. 

One meal for the snake would have pro- 
vided a whole day's sport for some hunter. 

Incidentally this snake was killed within 
thirty feet of a grouse nest containing four 
eggs. 




















Looking toward Fisher Game Farm from porch of Superintendent’s home, 


RABBITS FIGHT WEASEL 

Recently, Charley Croft, who lives on the 
other side of the ridge, west of McConnells- 
burg, came on a fight between two rabbits 
and a weasel. It seems that the weasel had 
entered a nest of rabbits and killed two of 
the young and the parents were trying to 
prevent him from getting away with them. 
When Mr. Croft came 


rabbits and weasel fled, 


upon the scene, the 


The quail is believed to be our most useful 
insectivorous bird, considering the country 


as a whole. 


Quail propagating activities. 


DOG TREES PHEASANT 


A police dog, permitted to run at large, 
kept a 
pheasant up a tree for five hours on a farm 
The had 
from its The 
For nearly a 


unaccompanied, hen  ringnecked 


near Parkesburg recently. dog 


chased the pheasant nest. 


nest contained sixteen eggs. 
half a day neighbors heard a dog barking 
until they investigated and the canine was 
taken away from the tree. It is altogether 
likely that the eggs became useless because 
they were about 


of the 


ready to hatch. This is 


one many instances where roaming 


dogs are a menace to wild life. 


which 


is also the headquarters of the 


CROWS VS. RABBITS 


Charles from East Waterford, re- 


instances 


Long, 


ports two definite where crows 
were caught in the act of carrying off young 
rabbits. In both cases the mother 
tail made valiant efforts to 
attacks of the black nest 


avail. 


cotton- 
off the 
robbers but to no 


ward 


In one case a crow made repeated 


trips to a nest and succeeded in carrying 


off four young rabbits. 


The insect-eating birds, as a rule, migrate 


longer distances than the fruit-eating and 


seed-eating birds. 
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Reeves Pheasant on Nest 


TRAP MUCH GAME 


For the past few years ringnecked pheas- 
ants have increased tremendously in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. In a great many in- 
Stances land owners complained to the ex- 
tent of petitioning the Game Commission to 
remove some of the birds because they prac- 
tically overran their farms. On other areas, 
including some large estates where no hunt- 
ing is permitted, the birds became even too 
plentiful for their own good. 

In an effort to correct conditions, Game 
Protectors and Deputies located in Division 
“A,” comprising Berks, Bucks, Chester, 
Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Lehigh, Montgomery, Northampton, Philadel- 
phia, and York Counties, carried on an ex- 
tensive game trapping campaign during the 
past winter in which 261 male ringnecked 
pheasants, 2,311 hen pheasants, 236 bob- 
white quail, 733 rabbits, and 18 gray 
squirrels were captured. All of this game 
was later released in other sections of the 
Division where the stock had been seriously 
depleted. 

The distribution of ringnecked pheasants 
was made according to the searcity of males 
or females in the sections affected. A record 
of the allotments made is as follows: 





Counties Cock Birds Hens 

Suen eerie ena 41 95 
BGC cis. Bie kW UES 20 61 
COME i ci ec ss Kgs 107 
pT) ame Gaara vi 138 
Pete WATS i gs ews a? 69 
TBCONUOe ok. Ke Sx a 48 
TMDANOES oi slas Wiss de ‘ ie 61 
Cee aes. seis 2 59 43 
Montgomery ........ 88 25 
Northampton ....... 50 D4 
Philadelphia ........ 2 30 
BOR Bisse Tees i va 114 
260 845 


Although the work these officers did in 
trapping these various game birds and 
mammals may be considered a part of their 
regular duties as game officials, at the same 
time they deserve a great deal of commenda- 
tion for the splendid initiative and enthu- 
siasm they displayed in an undertaking so 


foreign to their general activities. 


The wood duck covers her eggs with 


IS 
y 


feathers before leaving the nest. 
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WILL THE WEATHER CURTAIL SMALL 
GAME CROP? 


Many sportsmen are becoming alarmed 
for the possible effect of the continued wet 
weather on the young of small game. 

Even young rabbits are sometimes in- 
jured, if not actually killed, by excessive 
rains; extensive and careful investigations 
have shown that at least thirty percent of 
young grouse die if a continued rainy sea- 
son occurs while they are yet quite small,— 
ohe case is known in which a wet season 
almost exterminated grouse over a _ large 
area; and it is almost certain that an even 
higher mortality occurs with young wild 
turkeys during protracted wet weather. 

There is, of course, nothing whatever 
that any of us can do to prevent the rains 
or to make the young game more immune. 
But at least the situation calls for still 
more active and persistent effort to control 
the vermin, so that we may not, in addition 
to the unavoidable loss from the wet sea- 
son, So widespread over the state, also lose 
a large percentage of possible fall shooting 
to predators. 

Do not sit back supinely and trust this 
vermin contro] to the small boy and the un- 
employed or only partly employed, to whom 
the bounty from the Game Commission is 
a very worthwhile incentive—you will do 
well, especially this year, to take the situa- 
tion seriously and do your part to protect 
your own future sport. 


PORCUPINE EATS GROUSE EGGS 


M. B. Wells, Refuge Keeper at State Game 
Lands No. 57 in the Mehoopany territory in 
Wyoming County, reports that while walking 
along an old tramway on State Game Lands 
No. 57 on Summer Hill, he saw a grouse mak 
ing darts at something on the ground near 
the end of a log and upon examination 
found a porcupine eating the grouse eggs 


from the nest which she had under the log. 

















Colony brooders are being used this season at the Game Farms 
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THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Another year (Commonwealth’s Fiscal 
Year) has past and we are pleased to re- 
port that the land purchase program con- 
tinued to make satisfactory progress. A 
total of 44,630.7 acres were conveyed to 
the Commonwealth and became part of the 
sportsmen’s domain between June 1, 1932 
and June 1, 1933. The total area of State 
Game Lands, including all lands for which 
title has passed to the Commonwealth, now 
stands at 364,772 acres. In addition to 
this, 82,358 acres are under contract for 
purchase. These contracted purchases are 
being conveyed as rapidly as titles are 
found to be in condition satisfactory to the 
Department of Justice, and as boundary 
line surveys are completed. 

Since the last issue of the GAME NEws 
thirteen purchases, totaling 3,130.9 acres, 
were completed and title now rests in the 
Commonwealth. They are as follows: 


York County: 
Jacob G. Hoffmaster 43.6 acres 
Thomas N. Walker 60.8 acres 
These tracts become part of State Game 
Lands No. 83, now totaling 751.2 acres. 


Fulton County: 
Jacob G. Belamer ......... ..... 849.0 acres 
Richard Fi Mieliett ©... se ccs 407.8 acres 
These tracts become part of State Game 
Lands No. 53, now totaling 3,724.7 acres. 
Cambria and Blair Counties: 
Webster Griffith Heirs .......... 881.4 acres 
This tract is added to State Game Lands 
No. 26, bringing the total area of those 
lands to 9,109.7 acres. 


re 
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State Game Lands No. 88 recently acquired in York County. 


This tract of land is the pride of York County sportsmen and includes farm 


lands as well as woods. 


Lancaster County: 
Rebecca C. Ditzler, and others ..21.7 acres 
This tract is added to State Game Lands 
No. 52, making the total area of those lands 
1,269 acres. 


Jefferson and Elk Counties: 
ee De SO 4 eos s aw veces es 473.0 acres 
With the addition of this tract to No. 54 
lands, the toal acreage of those lands be- 
comes 18,725 acres. 
Crawford County: 
John and Lou Chapin 
Anna M. Hakel 
Charles E. Sherred 
Cleon E. Heald, and others 
These four tracts are the nucleus of State 


Bai lecicear 91.6 acres 
85.2 acres 
45.5 acres 


acres 


Game Lands No. 85. There are quite a num- 
ber of additional small tracts yet to be con- 
veyed. 
Huntingdon County: 
R. D. Whitsel 24.9 acres 
This tract is added to State Game Lands 
No. 71, the total acreage of which now is 
1,348.9 acres. 
Lycoming County: 
Mary Bonnell, and others 
This tract becomes part of State Game 
Lands No. 75, now totaling 10,476 acres. 


56.3 acres 





The fires which sweep through the 
brush in the spring-time decimate wild 
life more extensively than the fire of 
hunter’s guns in the fall. 














EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK 
CAMPS ON STATE GAME LANDS 


Among many other Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work Camps in Pennsylvania President 
Roosevelt has approved five camps for work 
on State Game Lands. These camps are 
located as follows: 

Camp No. 101, on State Game Lands No. 
54, at Croyland, Elk County. The force for 
this camp arrived June 11th, and are under 
command of Capt. Louis J. Fortier. 

Camp No. 102, on State Game Lands No. 
57, Mehoopany Creek, Wyoming County. 
This contingent arrived in camp June 5Bth, 
First Lieutenant F. J. Tate, Field Artillery, 
U. S. A., commanding. 

Camp No. 103, on State Game Lands No. 
12, at Laquin, Bradford County. The men 
for this camp arrived June 5th, and are com- 
manded by Capt. F. A. Seelye, U. S. A. 

Camp No. 104, is located on a privately 
owned tract adjoining State Game Lands 
No. 13, near Elk Grove, Sullivan County, 
but the work of the camp is to be done on 
State Game Lands. The contingent for this 
camp arrived June 5th, First Lieutenant L. 
E. Mielenz, Engineer Corps, U. S. A., in 
command, 

Camp No. 106, on State Game Lands No. 
74, near Strattonville, Clarion County. This 
camp was occupied May 30th, Capt. Henry 
W. Barnstraeger, U. S. A., in command. 

Each contingent numbers 200 men, plus 
officers, supervisors and technicians, and 
their work is expected to continue not less 
than six months, and very possibly for eigh- 
teen months. Besides the relief to the men 
given employment by the Government in this 
way, the sportsmen of Pennsylvania profit 
greatly by the increased value of their Game 

Lands from this reforestation work. 
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And speaking of birds, we must not for- 
get to include these on our list. I am in- 
clined to believe that the instinct on the 
part of some birds to foster-mother broods 
of other species is even more natural than 
it is with mammals. In the domestic forms 
it is not uncommon to hear of bantam hens 
that mother young ducks, geese, turkeys, 
pheasants, quail, etc. I know of a case 
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the little duckling hatched it would have 
nothing whatever to do with the other ducks 
about the farm, but wandered around with 
the turkeys, even roosting in the trees with 
them. It was afraid of water and had to 
be forced to swim. I know also of a cock 
ring-necked pheasant that hatched two little 
ringnecks. He drove the female from the 
nest and took charge himself. Sometimes 


PS a arene ee aE ge) aE 





of young Robins, a pair of English Spar- 
rows that raised a brood of Bluebirds, and 
a Chipping Sparrow that adopted young 
Cowbirds. And speaking about Cowbirds! 
Is there any of us that need be told of the 
countless birds that become, whether they 
want to or not, foster mothers to these lazi- 
est of lazy feathered creatures? 
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where a Prairie Chicken hatched and reared 
a brood of partridges. I also know of a 
case where a turkey tom mothered two 
young turks until they could forage for 
themselves. The peeps were about ten days 
old when the old tom took charge. He 
would perch on a low tree at night, soon 
after they learned to fly, and one would 
get under each wing. I recall another 
humorous incident about a wild turkey, 
told me by a game keeper. A duck egg 
was found in a stream near the turkey 
farm. It was placed in an incubator along 
with a group of wild turkey eggs. When 
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he would sit on the nest four days before 
getting off to eat. 

About the song and insectivorous birds: 
A Pennsylvania record tells about a Robin 
and Starling nesting about twenty feet 
apart on the campus of one of the State 
reachers Colleges. Mother Robin was killed 


and mother Starling reared both broods. She 


would not allow even the male Robin to as- 
sist in feeding the young, and chased him 
away every time he showed up. An inter- 
esting case of a towhee that adopted a 
family of juncos is also a part of my files; 
ilso one of a Redstart that reared a family 


The female Cowbird is an expert at locat- 
ing nests. Evidently she watches smaller 
birds, learns where they are building, and 
then while they are not watching her, slips 
in and deposits her egg. Sometimes the 
egg is laid long before the nest is completed. 
Occasionally, when an egg is thus deposited 
before the rightful owner of the nest has 
laid her eggs, the little birds build another 
bottom in their nest, sealing the heavy egg 
beneath the hair and vegetable fibre that 
comprise it, Yellow Warbler nests are thus 
sometimes several stories high. My very 
good friend, Dr. George Miksch Sutton, 





Curator of Birds, Cornell University, told 
me that he had more than once found eggs 
sealed in the foundation material of the 
nests of larger birds, and that he remem- 
bers, particularly, one Scarlet Tanager nest 
that held two eggs of the owner and four 
of the Cowbird, and there was an additional 
Cowbird egg sealed in the foundation ma- 
terial. 
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MORE RATTLESNAKE: 

That rattlesnakes are increasing 
considerably in a good many sections 
of the state is evidenced by the large 
number reported killed by Game Com- 
mission officials and local residents so 
far this summer. 








BEAR DAMAGE 


In May six bear damage claims covering 
destruction of 8 sheep and 6 bee hives were 
received. Two of the claims came from 
Tioga County, two from Lycoming and one 
each from Bedford and Sullivan Counties. 
This is the first bear damage reported in 


1933. 




















SEMBLAGE OF WILD LIFE—COVE VALLEY FROM TUSCARORA SUMMIT, FULTON COUNTY 


There are no doubt many other instances 
of foster mothering not covered in this 
paper, and if it serves no other purpose than 
to bring these to light, I feel it will have 
been worthwhile. There may even be cases 
among the reptiles, amphibians, fishes and 
insects, but of these I have no record, 


The American porcupine is fifteen to 
twenty times as large as the European 


hedgehog. 








FOUND 
Jacob Sickler, of Falls, has a Hom- 
ing Pigeon that was apparently in- 
jured or exhausted during a race. 
The leg band is marked = I-T-32- 
SCR673. He would be glad to turn 
the bird over to the owner. 








Hawks’ eggs hatch in about 18 days. 


Photo Courtesy Department of Highways 


HAWK CAPTURES CHICKEN—KILLS 
SELF 

Recently a large hawk swooped down into 
the yard of the Jesse McClelland home, near 
Henderson, Mercer County, and seized a 
chicken. But as it carried the chicken away, 
it flew into a wire fence, killing itself, but 
not injuring the chicken. The incident was 
witnessed by both Mr. and Mrs. MeClelland. 


When perching birds go to sleep, their 
weight stretches a tendon which automatic- 
ally locks their feet to the perch. 
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Three of a Kind. 


FOXES PREFER RABBIT MEAT TO 
QUAIL, GAME-STUDY SHOWS 


Quail-hunters and fox-hunters long have 
argued as to whether foxes destroy so many 
quail that fox numbers should be reduced, 
thus sacrificing the sport of fox-hunting in 
favor of that of bird gunning. First reports 
of an investigation of the question by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey do not bear out 
the contentions of the quail-hunters, the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture has announced. 
Virginia foxes seen to prefer rabbit meat to 
the flesh of the game-birds, it was revealed 
by an examination of the stomach contents 
of 50 foxes, nearly all killed in Virginia last 


winter. These included 38 gray foxes and 
2 red foxes. Rabbit was the leading article 
of diet. Quail remains were found in only 


one stomach, and remains of small non-game 
birds in only six. 

Eaten by 29 of the 50 foxes, the rabbits 
comprised about 44 per cent of all the food- 
material analyzed. Mice and native rats, 
taken by 22 of the animals, made up 17 per 
cent of the whole diet. Other important 
items were: remains of poultry and sheep 
(the latter probably carrion), about 8 per 
cent each; beechnuts and corn, more than 6 
per cent eacn; and persimmons, apples and 
pears, more than 4 per cent for the three. 
Considering the time of year at which the 
animals were killed, the investigators con- 
sidered the apples and pears as waste and 
thought that probably the corn was also. 

The investigation, which is being con- 
tinued, was undertaken by the Bureau in 
cooperation with the Virginia Commission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries to clarify the 
issues in a controversy between fox-hunters 
and quail-hunters in the Southeastern States. 
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Game Commission. 


Young Red Fox Kits. 


Much more material, representing all sea- 
sons, must be studied to reach a final deci- 
sion, says W. L. McAtee, in charge of the 
Bureau’s food-habits research. “On the 
record of these 50 stomachs,” he says, “foxes 
ean not be condemned for their food habits 
in Virginia. The worst that can be said is 
that an occasional marauder may need to be 
eliminated.” 


HAWK KILLS GROUSE 


Game Protector Clarence Moss of Wyom- 
ing County furnished the following note: 
William Brown, a fifteen year old boy of 
Falls Township, saw a hawk kill a Ruffed 
Grouse. Not having a rifle he set three 
steel traps, pegged the grouse carcass to the 
ground, and in an hour had the hawk. It 
was a Cooper’s. 





LARGE WILDCAT 

On June ist a wildcat pelt was received 
for bounty from Otto Eime, Glen Eyre, that 
attracted much attention in the office, as it 
was the largest received in a long time. 

The cat was killed in Lackawaxen Town- 
ship, Pike County, and the dry pelt, plainly 
never stretched at all, measured a full five 
feet. From the size of the pelt, the cat must 
have weighed around forty pounds, at least. 





KILL MANY CROWS 
Last winter sportsmen in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania killed approxi- 
mately 29,500 crows during a cam- 
paign to thin these birds out in that 
section. 

















SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1933 














Wild Gray Gos- 

County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
pe See 0 0 7 0 $ 7.00 
Allegheny .... 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Armstrong 0 1 32 0 36.00 
ON 0 0 16 0 16.00 
Bedford ..... 0 4 24 0 40.00 
Berke = ..+-... 0 1 81 0 85.00 
EES? ecabe vas 0 3 20 0 82.00 
Bradford 0 0 39 0 39.00 
Er 0 0 30 0 30.00 
ER wisiceas 0 0 36 0 36.00 
Cambria ..... 0 1 81 0 85.00 
Cameron ..... 0 1 0 1 9.00 
Carbon ....... 0 4 6 0 22.00 
Centre ....... 0 1 5 0 9.00 
Chester ...... 0 1 24 0 28.00 
Clarion ...... 0 0 36 0 36.00 
Clearfield 0 2 72 0 80.00 
Clinton ...... 0 1 14 0 18.00 
Columbia 0 0 17 0 17.00 
Crawford 0 0 68 0 68.00 
Cumberland 0 1 12 0 16.00 
Dauphin ..... 0 4 7 0 23.00 
DOURWORO  occs te uesces§ § cecves Seeeen 90 Crepe Bele 
ME  bceneeeds 0 5 21 0 41.00 
ree 0 0 126 0 126.00 
Fayette ..... 0 6 23 0 47.00 
Forest ....... 0 0 46 5 71.00 
Franklin ..... 0 2 9 0 17.00 
Fulton ....... 0 0 2 0 2.00 
Greene .....-. 0 0 4 0 4.00 
Huntingdon 0 0 13 0 13.00 
OS ae ae, 8 32 0 64.00 
Jefferson ..... 0 0 23 0 23.00 
Juniata ...... 0 1 8 0 7.00 
Lackawanna 0 + 10 0 26.00 
Lancaster .... 0 4 20 0 36.00 
Lawrence 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Lebanon ..... 0 1 4 0 8.00 
Lehigh ...... 0 2 11 0 19.00 
Luzerne ..... 0 5 40 0 60.00 
Lycoming 1 14° 23 0 94.00 
McKean ..... 0 0 102 4 122.00 
Mercer ...... 0 0 47 0 47.00 
ROE 4 os 000's 0 1 2 . 6.00 
Monroe ...... 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Montgomery 0 0 14 0 14.00 
Montour ..... 0 0 2 0 2.00 
Northampton . 0 4 3 0 19.00 
Northumberland 0 1 12 0 16.00 
POPES: eckcass 0 ° 8 0 8.00 
Philadelphia 0 0 0 Bee rey eee 
eee 0 7 7 1 .00 
a ee ea 0 1 41 0 45.00 
Schuylkill 0 4 50 0 66.00 
POSE EEN 0 0 2 0 2.00 
Somerset 0 8 32 0 44.00 
Sullivan ..... 0 1 5 0 9.00 
Susquehanna 0 7 14 0 42.00 
a eee pe 0 3 60 0 72.00 
a ay 0 0 0 G+ ckienc caulon 
Venango ..... 0 0 82 0 32.00 
Warren ...... 0 0 48 0 48.00 
Washington 0 0 15 0 15.00 
WFR nice 3 4 18 0 79.00 
Westmoreland. 0 8 49 0 81.00 
Wyoming 0 3 13 0 25.00 
) SE SE 0 1 14 0 18.00 

Totem: iis: 4 125 1,600 11 $2,215.00 


Number of claims for the month—810. 


A TRAGEDY 


A tragedy not often enacted for the bene- 
fit of human beings, was witnessed by 
Messrs. Ralph Wilson and Harold Plas- 
terer, trappers of the Game Commission, on 
the Susquehanna Trail about five miles be- 
low Liverpool. 

A half-grown rabbit streaked across the 
concrete, followed by a weasel, When the 
rabbit was nearly across the road, it ex- 
ecuted a sharp turn, which proved its un- 
doing. Ever alert for such a maneuver, the 
weasel grabbed the rabbit by the back of 
the head, and carried it across the road 
inte the brush. A careful search on the 
part of the two men proved fruitless. 
Neither animal could be found. 
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Foster Mothers of the Animal 


Kingdom 


Editor’s Note: For some time the editor has been amassing records of this sort, more for personal reference than anything else, but be- 
lieving they will interest the readers of the Game News they are briefiy set forth in the following story. 


of them. And foster mothering may 

or may not come within the scope of 
the unusual, depending upon how we look 
upon it. If we hear about, or even see, one 
creature mothering the young of another 
| species we think how odd! Perhaps it is 
odd; but in my opinion it is not in the 
least unnatural. Why shouldn’t any wild 
bird or animal extend its maternal influence 
to include the offspring of other birds or 
animals, providing the occasion arises? They 
| do. And to prove it I am going to cite a 
number of authentic records, all of which 
required some time to amass. I have been 
fortunate also in securing photographs to 
support almost all of these cases, and from 
time to time these will appear in the News. 


The first records will include the dog in 
the role of foster mother. There are quite 
a few of these. Out in Arkansas, for in- 
stance, we learn of a dog that adopted 
two pigs. Pennsylvania and Washington 
cite one case each and Michigan cites two 
cases of a dog nursing a pair of raccoons. 
Down in Talbot County, Maryland, a local 
sportsman is inviting his friends to see his 
rabbit-hunting sheep at work. This sheep 
was left an orphan while still in swaddling 
wool and was adopted by an old rabbit dog 
and raised with her puppies. It even fol- 
lows the hound on the trail. 


A mongrel dog that adopted a full grown 
cat is playing an odd role. The two animals 
were both strays which turned up in the 
neighborhood of Riverside Drive, New York, 
where Miss Margaret Stranger picked them 
up and cared for them. She says “they are 
friendly at all times except when food is 
put out, which the dog insists upon eating, 
forcibly keeping the cat at a distance while 
doing so. However, as soon as she has 
finished she shares with the cat by allowing 
it to narse.” A Pennsylvania record tells 
of a beagle hound which raised a eat to 
maturity, and one of a dog which mothered 
a litter of cottontails. Another case from 
the Keystone State cites the mothering of 
three red fox kits by a bird dog. 


Sometime ago, on exhibition in the Ost- 
rich House of the Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens was a real demonstration of foster 
mothership—Nell, the hound, nursing two 
of the cutest lion cubs you ever saw. The 
cubs and her own puppies got along 
famously. At the Gwynbrook State Game 
Farm in Maryland we hear of a German 
Police Dog that is very friendly to a pair 
of bob-white quail, and while the dog has 
not acted as foster mother, she does allow 
the birds to alight on her back and walk all 
over her, 

Our next case takes us down in Florida 
where is established an authentic record 
| of a cub bear raised by a bird dog. Penn- 


Ne t= has her queer quirks—many 

















Courtesy New York Conservation Commission. 


A Real Foster Mother. 


sylvania has two records of dogs nursing 
fawn deer—-one dog was a collie, the other 
a rabbit hound. Another case of which I 
have record tells of a German shepherd 
dog that reared several white rabbits. 

So much for the dogs—now for the cats! 
Cats will probably mother almost any kind 
of small mammal—in fact they are even 
desirable for this purpose at times. Silver 
Fox breeders very often breed and use cats 
to rear young kits which are deserted by 
the mother fox. Such desertion is not un- 
common in captive bred animals, and if it 
was not for the dependable old feline, fox 
breeders would lose a lot of money. Foxes, 
if molested, sometimes eat their young, and 
that is why such perfect quiet is maintained 
about the breeding pens. Usually only the 
caretakers are permitted near the areas. 

Numerous cases of cats rearing rabbits 
have been reported. I also know of several 
that adopted young skunks, and of one 
that mothered a pair of baby mice. Cases 
of eats adopting squirrels are fairly com- 
mon, I have two interesting records of 
young gray squirrels nursed by a cat, and 
another of red squirrels. A deputy game 
warden in Montana goes one better, how- 
ever, by citing a case where a cat raised 
two badgers. 

Now eats may mother rats and mice, 
but how about vice versa? Sure thing! 
Disclosures that maternal rats will take 
young kittens into their nests have been 


made by Dr. Bertold P. Wiesner and Norah 
M. Sheard of the University of Edinburgh, 
Seotland. By experiment they learned that 
during the time when rats are mothering 
their young they have a tendency to drag 
young into the home nest. This retrieving, 
however, is not confined to their own off- 
spring, but extends to other young rats, 
mice, and even the young of other species. 
The investigators placed young kittens in 
the cages of the mother rats, and the rats 
would drag them to their nests. 

Other animals also have foster mothering 
tendencies, especially the ruminants. One 
of the best photographs of this sort I have 
ever seen depicts a white-tailed deer fawn 
energetically nursing from a large, placid 
cow. The funniest of my records, to me at 
least, is a case in Texas where a goat nursed 
an orphaned mule deer fawn. 


Many cases of game refuge keepers nurs- 
ing white-tailed deer fawns, cub _ bears, 
foxes, raccoons and other wild creatures 
come to light every summer. Remote from 
civilization as many of these keepers and 
their families are, the presence of a few 
wild pets to brighten the bleak days of 
winter is to be highly desired. These folk 
eare for hundreds of wild creatures an- 
nually. Some are crippled, some injured, 
some lost. The milk bottle and the medicine 
dropper are employed successfully in rear- 
ing these animals, and even very young 
birds. 
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Something Unusual About 











Four-antlered buck killed in Lycoming 
County by Peter Smith, Hershey, Pa. 


In almost every locality where good deer 
hunting may be found, some old buck has, 
at one time or another, assumed particular 
importance in the tales of natives and hunt- 
ers. Perhaps he is famed because of his 
unusuual size or odd coloration. Again, it 
may be due to some physical handicap leav- 
ing distinguishing tell-tale markings in his 
tracks in snow or mud. He may have antlers 
of whusual size or formation. Possibly a 
non-fatal shot left him so maimed as to 
allow identification through the sense of 
hearing. Such was the case with “Whistling 
Pete,” known for several years near the 
Jefferson-Clarion line until a hunter ended 
his career last year. An old wound through 
the nose resulted in his emitting a peculiar 
whistling sound when exerting himself in 
eluding the hunters. 

It goes without saying, that when a buck 
has lived long enough to gain a local repu- 
tation for any of the reasons cited, he is 
quite sophisticated, wise in the ways of the 
woods, and too “cute” to be easily bagged 
other than by accident or sheer luck. A 
few intimate experiences with the “wearers 
of the red” have been of great practical 
value in contributing to his higher educa- 
tion. 

It is almost uncanny the way in which an 
“educated” buck can elude hunters, par- 
ticularly bent upon his destruction. His 
“bed” is usually selected with great care, 
frequently being on some strategic point or 
divide from which he can slide off in any 
one of two or more directions in case a 
hunter comes too close for comfort. <A 
rhododendron thicket often furnishes cover 
where he remains hidden while a “drive” 
passes close by, only to sneak out to the rear 
of the chase, or remain undisturbed and 
unsuspected. Sometimes the top of a fallen 
tree on which the dead leaves remain is 
utilized in like manner as a hideout. In 
taking advantage of all possible cover while 
making a get-away, an old buck is as adept 


Bucks 


as a ruffed grouse. Even when surprised 
and suddenly confronted by a hunter, his 
lightning-like reactions in the emergency fre- 
quently result in his escaping unscathed. 
Where an old buck has gained a local repu- 
tation for cunning and longevity. it is not 
difficult to understand how a belief arises in 
the minds of some local residents to the 
effect that he bears a charmed life, and can- 
not be killed in the usual way. 

An old buck of great size, and the wearer 
of immense antlers, is a personal acquaint- 
ance of the writer. I first met him in a 
thicket of pines on a mountain in Clinton 
County in 1926, but knew of his pres- 
ence a couple of years prior to that date. 
Despite the fact that he has been the especial! 
object of numerous chases by organized hunt- 
ing parties for some ten years, he is still at 
large. 1 personally know of twelve shots 
having been fired at him the past hunting 
season, all without visible effect. The farmer 
on whose mountain fields he most frequently 
ranges at night said to me, “No use trying 
to shoot that buck, he can’t be killed.” 

















Buck in ‘velvet.’ 

















Unusual rack on deer taken by William 
Ruffner, Clarion County. 


What is probably one of the most unusual 
bucks killed in Pennsylvania in many years, 
possibly in some ways a record for all time, 
was shot in December, 19232 near Fisher, 
Clarion County, by William Ruffner, of 
Butler, Pa. Starting out early one morning 
in an old Ford ear, it landed him at his 
objective point after considerable coaxing 
Armed only with an old single barrel shot- 
gun, and with “pumpkin balls” for ammuni- 
tion, he decided that his best “bet” was to 
climb a tree, so he acted accordingly. After 
a short wait, the “grand-daddy” of all the 
bucks in the woods walked leisurely up to 
his tree, stopped, and stopped a “pumpkin 
ball’ as well. After having successfully 
eluded hordes of organized hunters for 
years, it was an ignominious end—or was it 
a heroic gesture? 

Three days after the killing, this buck, 
with everything removed from the body 
cavity, weighed 210 pounds. The weighing 
was done at Ellis Curly’s butcher shop in 
Butler, and was witnessed by Mr. Emery, 
proprietor of the Emery Taxidermy Shop of 
Butler, and other persons. Mr. Emery 
awarded a twenty dollar prize to the success- 
ful nimrod, and agreed to mount the head 
without charge. It is this head which is 
deserving of special notice, as instead of hav- 
ing two antlers the eighteen point rack is 
comprised of four distinct horns. On 4 
separate raised pedicel of the usual forma- 
tion, and separated from the left antler by 
skin and hair, the third antler is eight 
inches in length and wide in basal diameter, 
as the photograph will show. The fourth 
horn is midway between the left eye and the 
inner margin of the left antler. This one 
and one-half inch appendage is on a distinct 
raised pedicel and is of typical color and 
formation. The separate pedicel of the antler 
classed as “third” is attached to an irregular 
bony sub-struecture to which the pedicel of 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Photo by C. M, 


Campbell, Franklin, Pa. 


Beautiful View Along French Creek, Venango County 


FINE COOPERATION 


Game Protector P. C. Mong, of Clarion 
County, deserves a great deal of credit for 
iaving collected and sent to the Harrisburg 
fice over 1500 reports of game killed. 





Research has shown that in the 
natural quail country of the South at 
least 80% of the eggs of Bob-white 
Quail are destroyed before hatching. 








TREE TRAPS ROBIN 


Volunteer firemen of West Chester are to 
be commended for saving a bird’s life. Re- 
robin became fast in the top of a 
Word 


chief of that borough and at once he ordered 


cently a 


tree in that town. reached the fire 


the hook and ladder truck out. A big ladder 


was raised into the tree and the robin’s 


life was saved. The bird’s toes had become 
wedged in between the fork of a limb and 


it was unable to free itself. 





SOMETHING UNUSUAL ABOUT 
(Continued from Page 12) 


BUCKS 


the main left antler is attached, but to all 
outward and visible intents and purposes 
the third antler is a distinct and separate 
appendage, and the fourth much more de- 
cidedly so. 

The measurements of the rack follow :— 


Total number of points ......... 18 
Right antler base to tip ........ 26 inches 
Left antler base to tip .......... Sau: 
Right circumference above base . SE: * 
Left circumference above base .. oe" 
Circumference around left antler 

RG TRING WOM |. hss Ss 104 “ 
Widest spread of rack .......... 28 4 
Inside: 2ront, PoOmtes .. 6 cs een tn 238 


Another buck of unusual local reputation, 
and possessed of a very unusual rack, fell 
a victim to the aim of Mr. Peter Smith, 
R. D. 1, Hershey, Pa., during the past hunt- 
ing season. The head is at the present time 
at the Taxidermy Shop of E. S. Robertson 
in Hershey. 

This particular buck, known locally as 
“Old Crooked Toe,’ had his range on the 
ast Side of Pine Creek in Lycoming County 
not far from Cedar Run Village. Due to 
having been shot in both the hip and knee 
some years back, the wounds leaving him 
with a stiff and twisted leg, his left front 
foot left a track at almost a right angle to 
his line of travel. Hunters knew his track 
well, but he was able, because of his cun- 
ning, to elude them for several years in 
spite of his badly crippled condition. When 
finally killed by Mr. Smith, his antler for- 
mation proved to be of extreme interest. 

The photograph will show that he possessed 
what really amounted to four horns. The 
extra horns located on either side of the 
head, and just below the regulat antlers, 
were separated from the main beams by 
hair and skin, with separate pedicels, but 
on the same bony sub-structures. This rack 
is of eleven points. The extra right spike 
is thirteen inches long and the left one is 
four and one-half inches in length. The 
greatest spread is seventeen inches, and dis- 
tance between outermost points of antlers 
is eleven inches. Thus, while the buck was 
of great age, due to his crippled condition 
he was unable to develop the normal sized 
rack, and while of large frame and long 
body, he hog-dressed only 100 pounds. 





HE DOES NOT PAY HIS SHARE 

It is an estimate commonly accepted 
among sportsmen that in the aggre- 
gate the roving house cat kills more 
game than all the hunters combined. 


The sportsman pays for the cat’s 
share of the game as well as for his 
own, 


How long are you going to stand for 
this sort of partnership? 
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CAPTURES LOON 


A beautiful loon was released on Wildwood 
Lake recently by officers of the Game Com- 
mission. The bird was sent in by William 
G. Leer, R. D. 1, Dillsburg, Pa., who picked 
it up in a rye field. The loon, while at per- 
fect ease on the water, is practically help- 
less on land. It alighted in the rye field 
at night and the Leer family was awakened 
by its weird cries. The loon is strikingly 
colored, especially in spring. The upper 
parts are black with bluish and green reflec- 
tions; patches on throat and sides of neck 
streaked with white; back and wings marked 
regularly with rows of white squares. The 
underparts are silvery white. The eyes are 
red. When the bird was released it flound- 
ered quickly towards the water and upon 
entering it immediately began to dive, mov- 
ing long distances under water before com- 
ing to the surface, In one instance it came 
to the top in front of a colored fisherman, 
half asleep, and upon seeing the sudden 
apparition, the colored follower of Izaak 
Walton fell over backwards, yelling at the 
top of his veice. 


DEER IS CAPTURED IN HEART OF CITY 


Fighting fires is one thing and trapping 
deer another, but they are all in the life of 
a fireman, for Tuesday morning they 
assisted in the capture of a young doe, just 
across the street from the Central fire sta- 
tion in the heart of the city of New Castle. 

Fire Chief H. Clare Stockman and some 
of the firemen were just ready to leave for 
the cemeteries to decorate the graves of 
their comrades; when the doe was seen com- 
ing up over the west bank of the Neshan- 
nock, where the old Rosena dam was form- 
erly located. 

It leisurely walked down towards the fire 
station, stopped there bewildered as an 
automobile, cutting through from Jefferson 
to the foot of Mercer Street, approached, 
and then started on across Jefferson Street. 

The doors of a room built onto the side 
of the Pennzoil gasoline station, which con- 
tains the greasing pit, were open and the 
deer, sighting the opening, made for it. As 
it approached, it noticed the pit yawning in 
front and setting its hoofs tried to stop 
but was unable to and slid into the pit. 

Chief Stockman .and several of the fire- 
men ran across and closed the doors of the 
room and covered the pit over with a tar- 
paulin, imprisoning the doe in the pit. 

Frank Coen, Game Protector, was notified 
and with the aid of several men tied the 
feet of the deer with cloth and it was lifted 
out of the pit. Coen took the doe out into 
the country and released it. 

The doe had been sighted at East New 
Castle and in South New Castle earlier in 
the day, and evidently had been chased up 
Mill Street or the streets paralleling Mill 
Street to the grounds of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, where it cut across to the river. 

It leaped off the stone wall on the east 
bank, or 10 or 12 feet down into the bed of 
the stream and then up the bank on the op- 
posite side. 

It bore a number of marks where it had 
evidently injured itself when chased by 
people who had seen it at different locations 
about the city, but was not badly hurt and 
seemed little the worse for its experience. 
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Unusual Study of Head of Loon Which Was Captured Recently in Cumberland County 


TAKE A BOY ALONG WITH YOU 


Take a boy along with you 

And you'll learn before you're through 

That this world is full of wonders 
You'd forgotten all about; 

Song birds nesting in a tree 

That you pass and never see, 

Strange and curious mysteries 
The lad keeps pointing out. 


He will question how and why, 
With his bright and eager eye 
He'll d’scover curious sights 

All along the way; 
Hell show novelties to you 
Which were hidden from your view, 
And will fill with eestasy 

Just a common day. 


What to you is dull and old, 
He will wonderingly behold, 
Marvelous your dreary world 
Will appear to him; 
And at every bend and turn 
From that youngster you will learn 
Just how much a man may miss 
When his eyes grow dim. 


Who should say the world is bare. 
Commonplace and filled with care? 
Tired age may utter this, 

Blinded to its joy; 
Sage and cynic, grown severe, 
May have lost the magic here, 
But the world is glorious 

To a little boy. 


If you fancy life is just 
Bearing burdens, as you must, 
City streets and buildings tall 
And the moving throng, 
If you've lost the power to see 
Splendors as they used to be, 
Some day when you're starting out 
Take a boy along. 
—Epear A. GUEST. 


DEER INVADES WILLOW GROVE 


On Saturday, May 13th, a doe deer came 
running across lots in Willow Grove, jump- 
ing from lawn to lawn. Finally one of its 
leaps carried it into a heavy wire enclosure 
with a large police dog. 

The dog did not attack the deer at all, 
and the owner, Mr. M. G. Falkenberger, 
promptly removed him from the enclosure 
and left the deer to itself. But the doe was 
already bleeding badly from-~ head and 
mouth and showed serious injury—prob 
ably from running into fences in its fren 
zied flight—and though Mr. Falkenberger, 
the Abington police, Constable William 
Scott, of Roslyn, and former Deputy Game 
Protector Leon H. Gosson, all took prompt 
action to get in touch with Game Protecto: 
Ambrose Gerhart, it was dead before he 
could possibly arrive. 

Dressing and skinning showed no evidence 
that the deer had been shot or otherwise 
injured except by the results of its fright, 
and the carcass was given to Christ Home, 
north of Hatboro. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA TRAP 
SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE 
Schedule of Tournaments 

Scason 1933 
Thursday, July 13th 
Vesta Rod & Gun Club, California, 
ra. 
Saturday, August 5th 
Canonsburg Gun Club, Canonsburg, 
Pa. 
Thursday, September 14th 
Post Season Shoot 
Wilkinsburg Gun Club, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa, 


























CHINA FIRST COUNTRY TO PRACTICE 
GAME CONSERVATION 


Some 200 years before Columbus discov- 
ered America, Marco Polo visited in Greater 
China and reported finding large and small 
game and fish, under a quite intensive man- 
agement, as witness the following: 

“Near to this city is a valley frequented 
by great numbers of partridges and quails, 
for whose food the Great Khan causes mil- 
let and other grains suitable to such birds 
to be sown along the sides of it every 
season, and gives strict command that no 
person shall dare to reap the seed; in order 
that the birds may not be in want of nour- 
ishment. Many keepers, likewise, are sta- 
tioned there for the preservation of the 
game, that it may not be taken or destroyed, 
as well as for the purpose of throwing the 
millet to the birds during the winter... 

“There is an order which prohibits every 
person throughout all the countries subject 
to the Great Khan, from daring to kill 
hares, roebucks, fallow deer, stags, or other 
animals of that kind, or any large birds, 
between the months of March and October. 
This is that they may increase and multi- 
ply; and as the breach of this order is at- 
tended with punishment, game of every de- 
scription increases prodigiously.” 


HAIL KILLS ROBIN 


An entire family of robins, mother, father 
and two children, lost their lives during 4 
recent electric and hail storm in Coates- 
ville. Those who witnessed the ordeal from 
their front porches, unable to venture from 
eover because of the size of the hail, tell a 
very interesting story of the parent birds’ 
heroic attempt to save the young robins. 

The mother first lost her life attempting 
to remain on the nest and when she dropped 
from the tree as a result of being struck by 
the hail stones, the father bird took htr 
post. He spread his wings over the baby 
birds only to meet the same fate as his mate. 
Three young robins in the nest suffered a 
like death. 


A three-ounce robin was fed 165 cutworms 
in one day—and then went to sleep hungry. 

Owls are the only birds that have eyes 
turned forward like ours. 


The owl has little flaps of skin which it 
closes over its ears when it wishes to shut 
out all noises. 


KILL THE 
STRAY CAT 
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Young Screech Owl at Nest 


TREES WITH RANGE LIMITS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Professor George S. Perry, of the Forest 
Research Institute, Mont Alto, has recently 
made up a list of trees that reach their 
limits of range in Pennsylvania in so far 
as natural distribution is concerned. The 
lists are based on information ccllected for 
more than thirty years by Pennsylvania 
foresters. 

There are seven trees essentially northern 
in range that reach their southern limits in 
Pennsylvania; red pine, black spruce, paper 
birch, speckled alder, American larch, beaked 
willow, and gray birch. 

Fourteen trees essentially southern in 
range reach their northern limits in Penn- 
sylvania; table mountain pine, Jersey scrub 
pine, post oak, willow oak, sweet gum, black 
locust, persimmon, southern shortleaf pine, 


chinquapin, Spanish oak, laurel magnolia, 
umbrella magnolia, sourwood, and fringe 


tree. In addition to these fourteen the 
American holly might be included because, 
although it ranges north to Maine in proxi- 
mity to the ocean, it really attains the cold 
limit of its range in southcentral Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Eleven trees attain the eastern limit of 
their range in Pennsylvania; cottonwood, 
cucumber tree, wild crab-apple, Kentucky 
coffee tree, Hercules club, bur oak, black 
jack oak, laurel oak, honey locust, Ohio 
buckeye, and sweet buckeye. 

Only two trees may be said to reach the 
most westerly limit of their range in Penn- 
sylvania. These are the southern white 
cedar, which follows the coastal plain 
around to eastern Louisiana, but which 
never occurs far inland, and the gray birch, 
which also attains its southern limit of 
range in southern Pennsylvania.—Forest 
Service Letter. 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR JUNE 

1, 1932 TO MAY 31, 1933 




















Wild Gray Gos- 

County Cats Foxes Weasels hawks Amount 
Adams ....... 0 138 295 0 $ 847.00 
Allegheny 1 22 850 0 953.00 
Armstrong 1 84 1,774 2 2,135.00 
Beaver ...... 0 11 466 0 510.00 
Bedford ..... 7 363 984 0 2,541.00 
Berka 2.3.5: 2 112 13234 0 1,712.00 
Mas, 0 154 946 0 1,562.00 
Bradford ..... 1 310 2,980 1 4,240.00 
Bucks ....... 4 196 1,186 0 2,030.00 
Butler ...... 0 li 2,702 0 2,746.00 
Cambria ..... 0 190 3,233 0 3,993.00 
Cameron ..... 11 88 88 2 615.00 
Carbon ....... 5 56 610 0 909.00 
Centre ....... 6 460 1,176 4 3,126.00 
Chester ...... 0 292 833 0 921.00 
Clarion ...... 0 27 1,622 2 1,740.00 
Clearfield.) 9 283 2/774 4 4,061.00 
Clinton ...... 6 403 530 3 2,247.00 
Columbia 1 116 1,056 0 1,535.00 
Crawford 0 0 4,226 1 4,231.00 
Cumberland .. 1 94 400 0 "791.00 
Dauphin ..... 0 107 556 2 994.00 
Delaware 0 1 101 0 105.00 
Bk. 4 65 1,107 0 1,427.00 
eee yee 0 0 3,869 0 3,869.00 
Fayette ...... 9 426 1,628 0 3,467.00 
i een 0 2 462 9 515.00 
Franklin 2 197 299 0 1,117.00 
Fulton ....... 3 117 124 0 637.00 
Greene ...... 0 28 300 0 412.00 
Huntingdon 4 237 758 0 1,766.00 
Indiana ...... 0 204 - 2.369 0 3,185.00 
Jefferson .... 0 46 1,434 1 1,623.00 
Juniata ...... 5 65 232 0 567.00 
Lackawanna 5 155 542 0 1,287.00 
Lancaster 0 120 940 0 1,420.00 
Lawrence 0 1 1,193 0 1,197.00 
Lebanon ..... 0 45 331 0 511.00 
LenteR ik 65S 0 52 607 0 815.00 
Luzerne 11 345 2,994 0 4,539.00 
Lycoming ..... 9 489 917 2 3,018.00 
McKean ..... 2 12 2,847 9 2,970.00 
Mercer ...... 1 1 2,344 0 2.363.00 
Mitte... 5 142 287 0 "930.00 
Monroe ...... 28 102 704 1 1,537.00 
Montgomery .. 0 57 730 0 958.00 
Montour ..... 0 11 209 0 253.00 
Northampton 1 143 463 0 1,050.00 
Northumberland 0 70 558 0 } 838 , 00 
Perry ....... 145 359 0 939.00 
Philadelphia 0 13 71 0 123.00 
pane a 24 216 249 2 1,483.00 
Pobtee 5: 2 46 1,557 9 1,816.00 
Schuylkill 0 215 1,788 0 2,648.00 
Snyder ....... 0 59 287 0 523.00 
Somerset ..... 11 418 2,899 0 4,736. 
Sullivan ..... 5 102 452 3 950.00 
Snsquehanna 1 476 938 0 2,857.00 
CN. acts 5 92 1,319 2 1,817.00 
Witien 3.5 0 109 193 0 629.00 
Venango ..... 0 5 1,745 0 1,765.00 
Warren ...... 0 8 1,985 3 2,012.00 
Washington 0 35 784 0 "924.00 
Wayne ...... 12 79 488 1 1,709.00 
Westmoreland. 3 336 2,858 0 4.247.00 
Wyoming 1 290 860 0 2,035.00 
Wales coos 0 193 954 1 1,781.00 

Totals ..... 211 9,392 78,656 64 $119,709.00 

Re-certified checks 6.00 


Number of claims for the year—35,370. 





$119,715.00 

















Photo by Mrs. G. Stidworthy 
Albino English Sparrow 
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I'wo-year-old prize pointer, ‘Frank of Sunnylawn,’’ owned by Charles 
Forrer, of Rana Villa, Cumberland County, recent winner 


of the Harford cup, 


has taken first place in six 


out of seven field trials in various Eastern States. 


THE RAVEN 


Practically speaking, the raven is simply 
a larger crow. Even to the ornithologist, 
the chief generic difference besides size and 
voice is the shape of the throat feathers,— 
those of the raven being pointed, and those 
of the crow oval or rounded at the end. There 
are also slight differences of shade of color, 
but not noticeable to the ordinary observer. 

Unlike his smaller brother, the crow, the 
raven seldom builds a nest in a tree, but 
usually nests in holes in cliffs or other rocky 
places, choosing always the most inacces- 
sible spots. The are dotted, blotched 
and clouded with various neutral tints on a 
pale green ground, often shaded with drab 
or olive. 


eggs 


There are two species and one subspecies 
of raven on the North American continent, 
but only one of them, the Northern Raven, 
is now found east of the Mississippi river, 
and even this one subspecies has become ex- 
ceedingly rare. In Pennsylvania it occurs 
only in the northern mountain counties, and 
even there only in the most remote and in- 
accessible localities. 

Apart from its rarity—and its harsh and 
depressing call—the raven has a_ peculiar 
interest for Pennsylvanians in that it is 
commonly stated that Poe first saw a raven 
in Pennsylvania and got from it the inspira- 
tion for his famous poem. 


ALBINO DEER 


Most Indian tribes used to have interest- 
ing superstitions about albino, or “white.” 
deer, and even yet most hunters are proud 
if they happen to kill one. 

But however interesting because they are— 
fortunately—so unusual, they are in reality 
just “freaks,” in the very worst sense of 
the word, and a threat to the herd. White 
deer, white mink, white robins, white crows, 
“white blackbirds,’—with each and all of 
them Nature has simply “slipped a cog” and 
they are not healthy in the full 
the term. 


sense of 


Unfortunately, albino deer are rather fre- 
quently reported in the Pennsylvania herd, 
and aS a consequence we repeatedly hear of 
a spotted deer, or “pinto,” as they would be 
called in the southwest. The increase, if 
they are, as increasing, is due to 
something abnormal in the conditions under 
which our deer live and reproduce at present. 


seems, 


However much 
to the layman, no biologist 
every “white” deer in the state fell to a 
hunter's gun the next hunting season—under 
proper legal restrictions, of course. A spotted 
may be all right: but a “paint pony” 
abomination to the eye. and in the 
west is always supposed to be “meaner than 
And herd of 


their novelty may appeal 
would grieve if 


COW 
is an 
imagine a 


Satan, his sire.” 


“pinto” deer! 
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AT THE TRAPS 











REGISTERED TRAP SHOOTS 

June sth —Johnstown, Johnstown Wind- 
ber Gun Club 

June 24th —Philadelphia, Quaker City 
Gun Club 

July 4th —Roxborough, Philadelphia, 
Roxborough Gun Club 

July 16th —Fullerton, North End Rod & 
Gun Club 

July 29th —Philadelphia, Quaker City 
Gun Club 

August 12th—Philadelphia, Quaker City 


. 


Gun Club 


FINDS PIGEON BANDS IN DUCK 
HAWK’S NEST 


Game Protector Clarence Moss and Deputy 
Harry McKune, of Wyoming County, re- 
cently found a Duck Hawk’s nest contuin- 
ing two young. The nest was 300 feet up 
on the cliffs overlooking the Susquehanna 
River near Falls. It was hard work to 
reach the bird’s retreat, but the officers 
finally scaled the high ledges. 

The nest was merely 
in the rock shale with 
sticks scattered about. 
fertile egg in the nest; 
feathers of pigeons and 


a small depression 
some feathers and 
There was one in- 
also the bones and 
some small passer- 


ine birds. The pigeons were undoubtedly 
homing pigeons killed during one of the 
racing events. The numbers on the bands 


are as follows: (1922)-1164; IF32-IPC-421; 
IF31-A9735., 

If any of our readers are interested in 
pigeons, or know pigeon owners, perhaps the 
bands can be traced. 

Several years ago the editor received a 
number of pigeon leg bands taken from a 
Duck Hawk's nest in Lycoming County. 
These were traced—some to Pittsburgh and 
some to New Jersey. It happened that the 
birds were participating in a race and their 
routes converged near the hawk’s nest. 

Protector Moss took some excellent  pic- 
tures of the birds and their nesting ledge, 
but the photos did not arrive in time to per- 
mit using them in the News. 


PALMERTON HAS A JUNIOR SPORTS- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Palmerton, an industrial town devoted to 
the zine industry, south of which is the Le- 
high Water Gap, where the Lehigh River, 
flanked by two railroads, and the State High- 
Ways, cuts through the Blue Mountains, has 
a junior sportsmen’s association, sponsored 
by the Rod and Gun Club of that town. 
Palmerton is situated in Carbon County. 

Some good results have already been ac 
complished by the junior sportsmen. Some 
of the boys learned of a Great Horned Owl's 
nest in a park close to the town. The young 
men investigated. They found three young 
birds in the nest, as well as the remains of 
two rabbits, a ruffed grouse and a wild duck. 
The junior sportsmen gave the young horned 
owls a humane death and later succeeded in 
destroying the parent birds. 
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Mr. Motorist 


YOU Can Save Much 
Game by Giving It a 
Chance on the 
Highway 





Mr. Landowner 





YOU Can Save Game 
by Using Care When 


Mowing or Burning 


Brush 


















































